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The homes of departed glory are few over which a prouder
epitaph could be placed.

And it is in this connection that we may trace the origin oi
that unique appreciation of Art which the Medici as a family
possessed; that second sphere in which they were as notable,
though in a different way, as they were in regard to Learning.
For they give us an example on a wide scale of the connection
between these two things

All who feel the spirit of Art know that technical excellence
is not the chief thing: that there must also be the expiession
of some thought, some creation of the artist's brain. We see
that pictures or statues which lack this, and rely solely on
excellence of technique, though they may gain a ceitain de-
gree of eminence, never obtain the highest and most lasting
fame. Hence it is that it has been said of technical criticism
that it "can only show us the things that are of minor con-
sequence."

If, then, the real value of a picture lies in the thoughts that
it expresses, it is evident that the more knowledge we possess,
the more likely we are to be able to read those thoughts and
so to appreciate the picture. And this, true eveiywhere, is
doubly so in the case of the great masters of the classic age of
Painting, who were many-sided men, learned in many subjects
Ruskin, after long study of an important fresco picture by one
of these masters, remarked that he stood amazed at the mass
of varied knowledge, in history, science, theology, and other
subjects, displayed by the artist; and that, as he realised how
much it surpassed his own knowledge on the subjects con-
cerned, and marked that this mass of knowledge on the part
of the artist was joined also to perfect drawing and colouring,
he felt that he "stood indeed in the presence of a master.77

Every picture, in fact (except those belonging to the time
of Art's decadence), has something to say. Lord Lindsay calls
the efforts of the earliest masters, "The burning messages of